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From the Albany Cultivator. 








CULTURE OF FRUIT TREES, &c. 

Luther Tucker, Esq.—In your very interesting 
paper, of Jan. 1844, is the commencement of some 
very judicious remarks by J. J. Thomas, on the 
culture of fruit trees. When farmers transplant 
fruit trees, they have a desire to see them “ bring 
forth much fruit.” I will say to them, follow the 
directions of Mr ‘Thomas, and with a little care of 
the trees after they are set out, you will be sure to 
have an ample supply of fruit. I hear one say, “I 
have so much corn to plant, and other work to do, 
I cannot spare time, neither do I think it will 
make a very great difference. My grandfather and 
father never took so much pains, and their trees 
bear well.” Ireply—If you follow the directions 
of Mr Thomas, you will have much better fruit 
than your father ever had, and double the quantity. 
if you wish to receive the greatest possible benefit 
from your labor, plant less corn, and take more 
time to set out fruit trees. 

In the N. E. Farmer of May 11, 1842, page 355, 
there is a letter I wrote, which differs a trifle from 
the following statement. 

Our island is surrounded by the ocean: it is 21 
miles long and 5 wide. But little fruit has ever 
been raised upon it, and that little, very inferior. 
It hus often been said “it is impossible to raise 
good fruit on this island.” Eleven years ago, I 
hired a man to set out 17 apple trees. He dug 
very small holes, and set them out in a very short 
time. The spring following, I set out one apple 
tree. 1 dug the hole 10 feet in diameter and 3 feet 
deep. The subsoil (yellow earth) was carried 
away, and the hole filled with sods inverted, and 
vich earth, That tree has borne more apples than all 
the others. This spring, it measured 34 3-4 inches 
in circumference near the ground. The largest of 
the others is 23 1-4 inches. Had 1 given ten dol- 
lars apiece to have had them set out as they should 
have been, instead of having them set out as they 
were, I believe it would have been money well 
laid out. 

One of my trees has borne no fruit. This 
spring I examined it, and instead of having the 
roots to extend horizontally, or nearly so, they 
turned directly down. I have thought of trans- 
planting it. Will that be best? If wot, what shall 
I do with it ? 

In whip-grafting, I cannot see the use of tongue- 
ing. I never practice it, and seldom lose one. It 
appears to ine to be labor lost. 1 never have more 
than two buds on the scion, I cover the ends with 
composition. If both buds sprout, 1 cut off the 
weakest, If the scion should need support, I tie a 
small stick to the stock, and let it extend high 
enough to tie the scion to. In budding, I support 
the scion in the same way. In the spring, if the 


bud has taken, I cut off the stock as smooth as 
poasible, the healing process commences immedi- 
ately, and the wound soon closes, 

Peach trees do not thrive with us. I have white- 
washed them and washed them with soft soap. 








Around their trunks I have put ashes, lime, barn | together with some oil-cake and oatmeal, working 


munure, chip dirt, charcoal, &c. 


But they seldom | them together mm a tub with a short pitchfork, till 


live more than three or four years. Their leaves | the whole became an oily mush. 1 fattened the 
expand in the spring, and for a few weeks the trees | heifer first—she was of ordivary size, and in good 


look well, but soon the leaves turn red, become | order to winter. 
Many of the limbs | the mixture, which she ate voraciously, and in the 
I have carefully | course of four days, when the seed was gone, she 


very thick, donble up, and die. 
and often the whole tree dies. 
examined the leaves, and have pulled up many of 
the trees, and examined the roots, to see if the 
worm had attacked them, but found nothing. I 
therefore think it must be the atmosphere that af- 
fects them. 

The canker-worm and borer have not troubled 
me, but we have a plenty of worms that do their 
work quite as well. 

I know of nothing that is so poisonous to insects 
as diluted oil-soap. I had a bucket of diluted soft 
soap into which a grasshopper flew: he swam 
about for a long time before he died. I had anoth- 
er bucket of diluted oil-soap ; a grasshopper hopped 
into it, and very soon (almost instantaneously) ex- 
pired. My gooseberry bushes have been attacked 
by small green worms. I sprinkled some diluted 
oil soap on the bushes, which immediately checked 
their ravages. 

Will whip-grafting do for the grape-vine ? If 
80, at what time must it be done? 

An answer to the above questions will oblige 
some of your constant readers. 

Yours, respectfully, 
Auten Corrin. 

Edgartown, Oct. 16, 1844. 


COMPOUND FOR FATTENING CATTLE, 


Flaxseed and oil-cake have long been considered 
very valuable for fattening cattle. The English 
farmers prize these articles highly, and great quan- 
tities ars imported and used in the British islands, 
Oil-cake is even carried from this country to fatten 
English beef. One great advantage which the 
English farmer thinks he derives from the use of 
it, is the improved quality of the manure. Flax- 
seed or linseed oil, bas likewise been sometimes 
used, mixed with bran, &c., for fattening animals, 
and the effect has been a very rapid gain. We 
have occasionally used flaxseed for cattle with good 
advantage, by boiling it and mixing with meal, cut 
hay, &c. We recollect the practice of one man 
in particular, who, more than twenty years ago, 
was considered to have great success in fattening 
cattle. He boiled a quantity of ground flax-seed, 
or instead of that, pulverized oil-cake, with pota- 
toes, and scalded in meal, (either from barley or 
corn,) in such quantity that when the mixture was 
cold it could be cut out in pieces, and in that shape 
was given to the cattle while they were in their 
stalls. 

In the third volume of the American Farmer, is 
an article by Nathan Landon, of Litchfield, Conn., 
on the subject of feeding cattle with cut straw, oil- 
cake and flaxseed. He says he fattened an ox and 
a three-year old heifer, with less expense, even, 
than that of common keeping, by the following 
process. He says: “I boiled about itwo quarts of 
flaxseed and sprinkled on to cut straw, which had 
been previously scalded and seasoned with salt, 





I gave her about three pecks of 


was visibly altered. I fed her regularly in that 
way about two months, in which time she had eat- 
en about one bushel of boiled flaxseed, with the 
other ingredients in proportion: when she was 
butchered, she weighed 584 pounds, 84 pounds of 
which was tallow. She would not have sold be- 
fore fattening for more than $16. I sold two quar- 
ters of her beef for $18 13. She cost me not more 
than $10, exclusive of the hay and straw she ate, 
which was chiefly scalded as above. 

On the first of February, ] began with the ox. 
1 fed him about three months, but not altogether so 
well as I did the heifer. He digested about one 
pint of boiled flaxseed a day, prepared as above, 
which I suppose formed half the fat in these two 
cattle. The ox was short, girthed seven feet two 
inches, and when killed, weighed 1082 pounds, and 
had 182 pounds of tallow. He cost me while fat- 
tening, twenty five cents a day: he had previously 
cost me thirtyfive cents. 

My nett gain in fattening these two cattle, was 
more than all I have cleared before in fattening ox- 
en and cows in fifteen years; and this is owing, I 
think, chiefly to the use of flax-seed. 1 never fat- 
tened cattle that appeared so calm, so hearty, and 
digested all their food with so much natural ease 
and regularity as these. I kept my cows in the 
same way in the month of March, for one-third 
the expense of hay. It makes excellent milk and 
butter.” 

To make cattle compound with potatoes or white 
carrots, nothing more is required than, after having 
been properly steamed o: boiled, to remove them 
from the vessels, as hot as possible, into a trough, 
thea sprinkle some linseed meal upon them, and 
knead the whole into a mass with the rammer. 
The compound may be put hot into the moulds 
and made into cakes, or used from the trough. 
Less labor will be required, if the roots are remov- 
ed from the cooking vessels in small quantities, and 
incorporated with the meal. The proportions 
must be left to circumstances and to the cost at 
which cattle are intended to be fed. The effect of 
giving Only one pound of linseed meal per day to a 
bullock, when incorporated with potatoes or car- 
rots, will soon become visible; but if a pound or 
two more were added, the animal would fatten at 
a rate Which those alone who watched the pro- 
ceedings could believe.—Ibid. 





(GT he Annual Meeting of the New York State 
Agricultural Society will be held at the Society's 
rooms in Albany, on Wednesday, the 15th of Janu- 
ary inst., at 10 o’clock. Agriculturists from other 
States are invited to uttend. 


He who masters his passions, conquers his great- 
est enemy. 
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IMPORTANT FOR AGRICULTURISTS. 
The following is ap extract from a letter ad- 

dressed to the Corresponding Secretary of the 

American Institute, a few days after attending a © ial ‘2 

meeting of the Farmers’ Clab—the atterftion of the everything in the world, vy Whee 

writer being, for the first time, called to the subject, A Pre 7 mine, @ farmer, a thorougb-going fel- 
while in the city, by a notice in the papers. He low, full of strength and health—well educated— 
is one of the most intelligent and ingenious prac- undertook the farm management, on condition that 
tical farmers in New Jersey. It should be ob- 
served that his opinion is made up; not from the 
mangled newspaper reports, but from seeing and 
hearing for himself. The increasing attendance, 
and the growing zeal manifested towards the Far- 
mers’ Club, show that its meetings are eminently 
calculated to promote agricultural knowledge. We 
regret that we are not permitted to give his name, 
as it would be, in itself, a bigh authority, and an in- 
ducement to the formation of clubs in other places, 
which, we have no doubt, sooner or later, are des- 
tined to become the means of increasing agricultu- 
ral productions, fur beyoud our most sanguine ex- 
pectations. The experience he has so accurately 
detailed in the formation of manures, used on his 
own farms, should be read by every farmer through- 
out the country, and especially those on the bor- 
ders of the Atlantic and its estuaries. — New York 
Amer. Repub. 


dations of buggy, whiskey, dog-cart, curricle, and 
tandem; that is, through lime, plaster, fish, pot- 


lime, and all this sort of thing, and, I may add, 


upon a worn-out soil, wherein sand predominated. 
He took a great deal of pride in the management, 
and alter three years’ experience, came to the con- 
clusion that, by mowing all his salt meadows, he 
improved them very much, and by taking this grass 
to his barn-yard, wherein he kept 40 head of cat- 
ue, he could make more manure than he could use 
beneficially, make it cheaper, and he thougit of a 
better quality than any he could get. 

His plan was to haul it from his barn-yard, in 
the fall and spring, pile it in as large heaps as pos- 
sible, and on every two or three loads of his ma- 
nure, to strew two to three hundred pounds of pot- 
ashes, which he procured from the inspection hou- 
ses in New York, and then the whole pile was 
covered with sods, when it was left until it was re- 
quired to spread it, and just before spreading he 

i would turn it over, 
; : This process I have pursued ever since, and it 
My Dear Sir—1 wish I could impress upon you | has proved highly beneficial, besides in other ways 
the feeling of sincerity with which I say that I was gratifying. It has enabled me to give constant em- 
exceedingly gratified and much interested by my | ployment to two poor men with families, and I 
visit to your Farmers’ Club; and I really regret’ now expend much less money than I had previous- 
that iny engagements do not admit of a constant Jy done in manures. 
and uninterrupted attendance. The remarks of The next and most important matter is the ex- 
Gen. Tallmadge, in regard to the general useful- pense; and as it has been attended to, you will 
ness of your proceedings, have been very forcibly ‘judge whether the mode is practicable, or within 
impressed upon my mind. ‘The mode pointed out the reach of the poor farmer, whose land and la- 
by the General, and sustained so elegantly and in- ‘bor are his all. The man who has an income in- 
telligently by Dr. Gardner, is, as far as Iam able | dependent of the produce of his farm, can take 
to judge, the true one for you to adopt to accom- ‘care of himself. 


plish the object you have in view ; that is, the pro-| I pay $1 25 per acra of salt meadow for mow- 
motion of the welfare of the small farmer. 


: _ jing, raking, and carrying off to where my teams 
Let me, however, before I proceed, make this can approach. An acre will yield five farmer's 
remark, that whoever devised this method of teach- | 
ing, or whoever originated this club, deserves the | yard is done in winter, and although, it is true, I 
peewe ad th mae who thy 4 mn of | should have to keep the man and team on the 
ground 5 anc if any one interestes in the cultiva- farm for other purposes, still it has always been 
tion of the soil can visit your Club, and come away | my rule to estimate their work as part of the ex- 
uninstructed or dissatisfied, Lam content that my | pense in every operation, and thus carting is in- 
estimate of its being the very best mode ever de- | ¢jyded in my estimate of the cost of procuring 
vised to advance the interests of the farmer, shall manure. For this purpose, I obtain accurately the 


pass for presumption, | quantity transported and the time taken, requiring 


In the course of the conversation in regard to! she teamster to chalk down every load he removes, | 


muck, 1 was very anxious to inquire about salt mud, } th’ a; 
on sandy soils, in lots of which you know we 
abound, how should it be treated to produce a 
salutary effect, or, if :ecommended at all as benefi- 
cial under any application, how was _ it to operate 
on the soil ? 

Your talented Secretary was desirous that I 
should tell the Club how IT made my manure—but 
in truth, in such a place, I found myself a much 
better listener than talker, I felt that T was learn- 
ing something at every turn; but as my method is 


iy direction or for any any purpose. Now, 
then, taking the average of distances with the short 
| days, 15 loads from the shore will be as much as 
jhe can accomplish in a day, without extraordina- 
ry effort. My barnyard being nearly in the centre 
of the plowed lands, from the yard to the field 
where the manure is to be spread, he can average 
/30 loads per day. We have, therefore, the data on 
which to ground an accurate calculation. Let us 
go at it for 100 loads of manure, delivered on the 
field where it is to be used: 


we: oe 4 12 er »f — < ae ~- “—iE™ é - 
within the reach of many of our farmers residing | $1 25 per acre for 5 loads, is for 100 loads, $25 00 
‘ State , . are 6 ° 
on Long Island, and in our State, where salt marsh | Team and man at $2 per day, (at this rate I 





is to be found, in communicating it, you ean judge! ean hire,) for 15 loads, is for 100 loads, 13 33 
how far it may be new or useful to others; and | Team and man for hauling 30 loads per 
you may use this letter as you please, if, in making day, is for 100 loads, 6 67 
the contents public, you only withbold my name. | 109 pounds potashes sweepings at 3 1-2 cts 

When I first undertook farming about 6 years per pound, “ 3 50 


ago, I began like all amateur novices, with books, 
science and experiments. IT went as the four-in- 
hand elub of London requires, through all the gra- 


Labor in covering, 50 


$49 00 





ashes, poudrette, urate, salt mud composted with | 


he was to be left to himself; to do what he could | 


jloads of grass or sedge. The hauling to the barn | 


| Bay $50 for one hundred loads—that is 50 cent s 

per load. 

Compare this with the street manure from New 

York, delivered at the same place, on navigable 

| waters, which is represented as the cheapest ma- 

ure we can obtain: 
100 loads street manure, 


$28 00 
Hauling 20 loads per day, $2, is for 100 


loads, 10 00 
Freight, at 18 cts. per load, is for 100 loads, 18 00 


ae 
| 

| For 100 carman’s loads, $56 06 
You will bear in mind that a earman’s load is 
| littke more than one-half of our farm-joads—con- 
| sequently my manure would appear to cost 25 cts. 
| per carman’s load less than one-half the price of 
that manure, 

Now, as to the quality. Knowing the material 
and the process, gentlemen of science can very 
easily determine the comparative value. In all ca- 
ses I must submit to a very sure test—the experi- 
/ence of the practical farmer. For myself, I have 
| no difficulty in stating that on my soil, I have expe- 
‘rienced more benefit from this manure than from 
| any other I have ever used. I mean, in reference 
‘to the condition of the soil after cropping. 


If it be true, that land in good tilth, can be kept 

| in this condition by throwing into the barn-yard 
all the refuse of the crops, it would appear from 
this statement, that it may be enriched by a very 
little labor, and at a season of the year when we 
are lounging about our firesides. One hour a day 
thus employed, would do a great deal for 15 or 20 
acres of ground, and 2 or 3 cows; and if it was 
that salt meadows were not to be had, there are 
plenty of leaves and weeds to be had every where 
in my neighborhood, for the hauling. 

In the preceding calculation, } have supposed 
the load of green sedge to produce the bike quanti- 
ty of manure ; but I think my experience will jus- 
tify me in saying two to one, if not more. 


———————— a . 


There may be some novelty in this communica- 
tion, but as it was desired, I freely give it—as it 
would afford me much pleasure to advance the in- 
terests of any of my fellow-beings, more especially 
those who are toiling for their own and the general 
support of the people, and the welfare of the na- 
tion, 





SORE TEATS. 

Mr Tucker—During the past summer, a friend 
| of mine, a practical and observing farmer, received 
| reports that his cows’ teats were very sore, upon 
| which he applied lard, cream, and other softening 
|‘ applieations, none of which afforded relief; on the 
contrary, the soreness increased. He then direct- 
'ed his laborers to mow all the weeds, bushes and 
grass in and about the fields and fences of his pas- 
ture grounds, that were high enough to reach the 
cows’ teats, premising that they might be scratched 
by thorns or poisoned by noxious weeds. Still 
no success—the teats growing more inflamed, 
and becoming covered with raw sores. In walk- 
ing through his fields during a warm afternoon, he 
| discovered his cows standing in a pond, with their 
| teats reaching the water, upon which he discov- 
ered a large number of leeches, such as are found 
in most ponds of standing water. The mystery 
was at once solved, and the pond lowered by 
draining; since which there have been no com- 
plaints of sore teats. 8. Y. 


—Alb. Cult. 
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For the N. E. Farmer. 


| feet, viz: to volatilize the ammonia. You can_ 
| very easily test the truth of this, by mixing a spoon- 


| ful of moist ashes and guano, and rubbing them | 


DOES GUANO IMPROVE THE NUTRITIVE 
PROPERTIES OF GRAIN? | together for a few seconds. Consequently, I think 

Mr Breck—Sir—In an address I delivered last | when guano is intended to manure clover, and the | 
year in New York, on Agriculture, I stated that | crucifera tribe of plants, (cabbages, turnips, &c.,) | 
corn grown with guano, was considerably more nu- plaster of Paris will unquestionably be the best 
tritious for animals than that grown without. This | substance to mix with the guano. Where it is to 
was founded on my own observation, and confirmed | be sown broadcast for field crops, it should be im- 
by an analysis of the seed, made by Mr A. A. | mediately worked into the soil by the cultivator and 
Hayes, of Roxbury. Shortly after its delivery, 1 harrow; and [ cannot conceive what use there 
observed in an English periodical, that the results | would be in mixing it with any of the substances | 
of an experiment on wheat with guano, could not mentioned by Mr S., unless it should serve the 
be given, because the birds had eaten a very large | purpose of more evenly distributing it over the 
proportion of the grain, leaving the neighboring | field. If so, a soil containing much decayed vege- 
fields of wheat untouched, This I considered at | table matter, or even sawdust, would, I think, be | 
the time as a confirmation of my doctrine, founded | preferable to any other substance containing alkali. 
on the natural instinet of the birds in choosing the| The probability is, that the coming season there 
food most palatable, or best adapted for nourish- | will be a very large amount of guano used for ag- 
ment; and although I mentioned the circumstance | ricultural purposes, and it is important that its | 
to several friends at the time, I did not think a sin-| use and application should be understood by the | 
gie instance was of sufficient consequence. farmers generally, so that loss and disappointment 

From the agricultural part of the London “ Gard-| may not result from a want of knowledge upon the | 
eners’ Chronicle,” of 9th Nov. 1844, 1 make the | subject. Should it upon-trial prove as useful here | 
following extracts from a communication of Mr T. | as it has in England, it will be of immense advan- 
J. Clitheroe, on the cultivation of wheat on the | tage to the agriculturists of New England—and | 
same land for successive years. Where guano | they must ever fecl grateful to Mr Teschemacher, | 
was used, he says: for the disinterested zeal and perseverance he has | 

“The crop promised to be a good one, but was | manifested in its introduction into thie country, and | 
much plundered by the birds.” for the various communications he has given the | 

In another place he says : public through the press, upon its use, and aston- | 

“Those patches in No. i and 2 which had the ishing powers as a manure. LB. | 
guano put on them, suffered so much from the dep- 
redations of the birds, that no account was taken 
of them separately.” 

I think this part of the subject now assumes suffi- 
cient importance for the farmer to try an experiment 
with cattle and poultry, in order to see if corn) 
grown with guano, is better food for them than 
that grown without. 

Yours, truly, 
Dec. 24, 1844. J. E. TESCHEMACHER. 





PET Et ee a | 


From the Albany Cultivator. | 
DISEASE OF THE POTATO. 
Among the various speculations respecting the 
disease of the Jate potato crop, I have recently 
heard a cause assigned, which appears to me more | 
satisfactory than any I have seen in print. It seems 
that on the night of the 15th of August last, there | 
was a “honey dew,” as it is called; a glutinous ex- | 
halation, with a sweet taste, which settled on the 
herbage and leaves of the trees throughout this 
region of country. | 
A neighbor of mine informs me that a farmer of 
his acquaintance in Hartford county, on the after- 
noon before the falling of this dew, removed a car- | 
>a the Use of Guano—by J. H. Sheppard.” Mr pet which his family had spread out on his grass, | 
S. says: " Never mix slacked or unslacked lime | ang spread it on a part of an adjoining potato patch, | 
with the guano”—but in his rules for using it, he | where it remained through the following night and | 
several times directs to mix the guano with wood | morning, and that after the tops of the potatoes in | 
ashes, and at the rate of three times the bulk of} the rest of the patch had entirely decayed, the tops | 
the guano. which had been covered by the carpet, continued 


“ I believe guano is considered valuable somewhat green until fall; and that while the rest of the | 
in proportion to the amount of ammonia it contains 


— . . a Pager .; crop almost wholly rotted, the part under the car- 
—and itis very important to retain as much of pet gave a sound and abundant yield. Another 
this as possible, for the use of the growing crop. .,| neighbor informs me that on the morning when 
Now, ammonia has a powerful affinity for acid | y),. « honey dew” appeared, he heard a farmer say 
substances, and in the guano it is found in combi- | that jt would kill the potatoes. 
nation with carbonic, sulphuric, phosphoric and| Now this « honey dew” is a phenomenon of 
uric acids, forming the various salts of ammonia 5) which I Hever before heard, but to you and most 
yet this affinity of the nee © much less | of your readers, it is probably familiar. It seems) 
strong than that which is exhibited for the same | a¢ q}] events, if it prevailed over the Eastern and 
acids, by potash, soda, or lime. .,| Middle States at the time mentioned, to afford a/ 
By mixing slacked lime with the guano, the acid} rational and satisfactory solution of the much vexed 
of the ammoniaeal salts quits the ammonia, and question. A glutinous substance covering the po- 
combines with the lime, and forms carbonate, sul- | tato tops at the period of their most luxuriant vege- 
phate, &c. of lime; the arnmonia is set free, and 


Ai Fj , : A tation, would stop the pores and cause sudden 
ies off in a gaseous form, and is lost in the air. | death. ‘The disease and death of the tops, would 











For the N. E. Farmer. 


MIXING GUANO FOR USE. 


Mr Brecx—In the N. E. Farmer of Nov. 20th, 
you have published some extracts from a “ Treatise 








For the above reasons, I suppose, Mr S. advises | cause the tubers to decay in the precise manner 
never to mix lime with guano; but unleached wood | they have done. 
ashes mixed with guauo, has precisely the same ef- Yours, 


Joun Borp. 
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Acronian Prize Essay. Chemistry as Exempli- 
fying the Wisdom and Beneficence of God. By 
Geo. Fownes, Chemical Lecturer in the Middle- 
sex Hospital Medical School, (Eng.) New York: 
Wiley & Putnam. Boston: Saxton, Pierce & 
Co. 

It appears in the preface of this work, that, out 
of motives of respect and regard for the memory 
of her deceased husband, Mrs Hannah Acton, wi 
dow of the late Samuel Acton, Esq., of London, 
invested, in 1838, £1000 in the names of the Trus- 
tees of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, the 
interest of which was to be devoted to the forma- 
tion of a fund out of which the sum of one bun- 
dred guineas was to be paid septennially, as a re- 
ward or prize to the person who, in the judgment 
of the Committee of Managers of the Institution for 


the time being, should be the author of the best 
‘essay illustrative of the wisdom and beneticence 


of the Almighty, in such departments of science as 
the committee of managers should, in their disere- 
tion, have selected. The first subject chosen for 
the prize of the first period of seven years, was, 
“Chemistry as Exemplifying the Wisdom and Be- 
neficence of God.” The prize was awarded to 
Geo. Fownes, in April last, he being the success- 
ful competitor. We commend the work to the 
careful perusal of every agriculturist, who bas any 
desire of self-improvement, or to become more in- 
timately acquainted with the wisdom and benefi- 
cence of the Creator. 


(GrWe must ask Miss “Lucy” to excuse us 
for not publi hing her poetical (?) effusion. We are 
passionately fond of flowers, and love to hear their 
praises sung: we can say, with our correspoadent, 
“we love thei all”—as she says, 

‘¢ From the humble violet’s smallest, 

Up to the aspiring Alceas’ tallest.” 
But were we to suffer her production to appear in 
the N. E. Farmer, we should be afraid that the 
spirit of amuch esteemed and long deceased friend, 
the former editor of this paper, would trouble us 


| in our dreams, or that, like Samuel of old, he would 


rise from his grave, to reprove us for permitting 
in our columns such an “assault and battery” on 
rhyme and grammar. 


Tallow Manufacture.—A correspondent of the 
Springfield Republicau gives the following descrip- 
tion of one of the manufactories of the West: 

“There is one establishment at Lafayette, Indi- 
ana, which, fiom its novelty, must not be over- 
looked, It is a steam factory of tallow and lard. 
The whole process is this: A lot of cattle are pur- 
chased and butchered, the hides cured, and the 
carcases cut up and thrown into immense caul- 
drons, into which the steam from a large boiler is 
conducted, by which means the fut is rapidly ex- 
tracted and drawn off; then the lean is dealt out to 
a lot of hogs, which, to a considerable extent, are 
fattened on this refuse of the carcases of the cattle. 
The hogs are served in the same way, and after 


the lard is extracted, the carcasses are used for the 


same purposes as those of the cattle. This pro- 
ject, though an experiment, promises success, 1000 
hogs are expected to be kept in this way. Cattle 
in abundance, fattened on the prairies, may be had 
for 5 to 10 dollars each.” 





By a recent law in Mexico, no one is to be al- 
lowed to vote, after the year 1850, except he can 
read and write. 
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MASS. SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING AGRI- butter or milk produced; yet the committee were | larly mileh cows, by availing himself of crosses 


CULTURE, 
Reports on Premiums offered at the Worcester Exhibi- 
tion. 
On Mitcu Cows. 
The Committee of the State Society to award 
premiums on Milch Cows, report : 
Your committee in the first place settled the 


principles by which they would be governed in| 


awarding the premiums, First, they left the blood 
of the animals presented, wholly out of their con- 
sideration, and then, regarding the cow valuable 
for agricultural purposes, generally, according to 


of opinion that they were good milkers for their 
size, and adinirably adapted to dairy purposes, par- 
ticularly in short pastures, 

The enterprise and public spirit exhibited by 
Capt. Randall in importing and breeding this valu- 
able breed of animals, entitle him not only to the 
thanks of the Society, but to the gratitude of the 
agricultural community, 

His best cow, “Medal,” just imported, would 
have taken a premium, had the statement acecom- 
_panying her brought ber within the rules of the 
'Society. She took the first prize at the Bristol Co. 
| Fair, held at Taunton, Oct. 9th, 1844, 


the quantity of good butter which she may be made| Judge Charles Allen, of Worcester, presented 
to produce, found no difficulty, aided by the writ-| for exhibition a splendid and excellent half blood 
ten statements of the respective owners of the! Durham cow, of his own raising, 7 years old. Mr 
cows presented, as to their individual merits, in! Allen’s example in saving from the hands of the 





coming to an unanimous opinion to award premi- 
ums and gratuities as follows: 

To Mr Moses Ayres, of New Braintree, for the 
best mileh cow, the Ist premium of $30. 

This valuable animal was one quarter blood Dur- 
ham, 7 years old, had run with the other cows in 
the pasture, had received no extra keep, and made 
in the month of June last, two and one-half pounds 
of butter per day. 

To Mr Simon Carpenter, of Charlton, the 2d 
premium of $20. 

This cow came in last April; is of the Holder- 
ness breed, 5 years old, and has run in the pasture 
during the season with six other cows, and had no 
extra keep, and made in June last, to pounds and 
four ounces of butter per day. 

To Mr Henry B. Leach, of Grafton, the third 
premium of $15. 

This was a native cow, 4 years old, came in in 
May last, had run in the pasture with other cows, 
and in June last produced two pounds and one ounce 
of butter per day. 

To Wm. Eames, of Worcester, the fourth pre- 
mium of $10. 

This cow was 9 years old, and made in June 
last, two pounds and sir ounces of butter per day. 

The committee also recommend that the follow- 
ing gratuities be paid: 

To Mr Joseph P. Pond, of Salem, for his extra- 
ordinary little red cow, $10. 

This cow was raised in Danvers, is 9 years old, 
and gave in ten months 10,665 pounds of milk, av- 
eraging 14 quarts per day, at 2 1-2 pounds per qt. 
Her keeping in the winter was as much second- 
crop hay as she would eat, 1-2 bushel carrots night 
and morning, and 4 Ibs. of shorts at noon. During 
the summer, she had a short pasture, and four 
ponnds of shorts night and morning. 

This cow did not come within the rules of the 
Society for a premium, inasmuch as no butter was 
made from her milk, though it was represented as 
being of a very rich quality, and all sold for imme- 
diate use. 
Essex for this cow. 

To Capt. Geo. Randall, of New Bedford, for his 
imported Ayrshire cow “ Swinley,” 9 years old, 
which produced in June J4 pounds of butter per 
week, $10. 

Mr Randall also presented five other milch cows 
and heifers of the Ayrshire breed, which the com- 
mittee have no hesitation in saying were the best 
specimen of this milk stock to be found in this 
Commonwealth, and hazard but little in saying 
this or any other country. This breed are small, 
and justly could not be expected to eompete with 
animals of near twice their weight, in quantity of 


Mr Pond received the first premium in. 


butcher this beautiful animal, when a calf, is worthy 
of imitation by all his professional brethren, (who, 
by the way, in Worcester, are not slack in their 
effort to promote the interests of agriculture,) and 
we recommend it to their particular notice. 

Mr Allen is entitled to the thanks of the Society, 
being all he would receive. 

Mr Wm. Cushman, of New Braintree, presented 
avery beautiful pure blooded Short-horn Durham 
heifer, from the justly celebrated stock of Messrs. 
Wells & Paoli Lathrop, of Seuth Hadley—three 
years old, of great promise, to which the commit- 
tee regret they could not award any premium, be- 
lieving that when she shall have attained her 
growth, she will make a very extraordinary cow. 

Inasmuch as all the cows presented were in ev- 
ery respect worthy of the occasion, the committee 
also recommend that travel be paid to all the com- 
petitors in this class of stock: 

Though the successful animals on this occasion 
may be regarded as very remarkable, yet they fall 
far behind many cows which have been produced 
in this Commonwealth, some of which it may not 
be inappropriate to mention in this report. It has 
been made certain that some cows in the State 
have given from 50 to 60 pounds of milk per day. 
“In South Adams, Berkshire county, there was, a 
few years ago, a cow which gave seventy pounds 
of milk per day. Her feed was four pails cheese- 
whey and some rye meal per day. A heifer in the 
same town, is said to have given sixty pounds per 
day. The Oakes cow made in 1813, 180 Ibs. of 
butter ; in 1814, 300 Ibs. and in 1815, more than 
400 Ibs., 1 quart per day being reserved for family 
use, and a calf being suckled for four weeks each 
year. In one week 19 1-4 pounds of butter were 
made, and the average of three months was 16 lbs. 
The Meserve cow in one week produced 20 Ibs., 
and 14 lbs. as the average of four months. The 
Burr cow gave in 268 days, 7517 Ibs. of milk. The 
sales, including the calf, amounted to $151 15. 

Though the committee did not take the blood of 
the animals into consideration, the result to which 
they have arrived in awarding their premiums to 
animals a cross of, or belonging to, some of the im- 
proved breeds, excited their curiosity to examine 
the result to which other committees have arrived, 
in the other counties of the State, and we find that 
in a very great majority of cases which we have 
examined, the full blood or part-blooded animals 
have been successful, though in many instances 1-4 
bloods have been entered as natives, their pedigree 
not being known to their owners. And as a just 
tribute to the public-spirited and persevering exer- 
tions of the Hon. John Welles, for more than half 
a century, to improve our breed of cattle, particu- 





with all the valuable Durham animals imported 
‘daring that period, with a liberality in expense 
'which would have discouraged men of lesser 
_means, the committee state that, upon examining 
‘the records of the State and County Societies’ cows 
from this stock have been eminently suecessful. 
Red Rose, which took the first county premium in 
| Middlesex, in 1839, the cow Spot, the heifer Juno, 
and a yearling heifer, which received premiums in 
Essex, in 1840; the cows Columbine, Juno, which 
| received premiums in the same county, in 1841, 
and Matchless, which took the second State pre- 
mium in Middlesex, in 184], and the heifer which 
received the first county premium, weie from this 
justly celebrated stock, and, without repeating the 
| records of previous years, the committee think fur- 
nish the most satisfactory and conclusive evidence 
_of what may be accomplished by well directed and 
systematic exertions in this department of agricul- 
‘tural improvement. 
| The committee cannot conclude their report 
| without urging upon farmers more exact and par- 
‘ticular attention in breeding milch animals. In 
doing this, the blood alone should be regarded, and 
'we do not recommend any particular breed, but 
‘that care should be taken to select both males and 
females whose ancestors have been distinguished 
for their great milking properties, Considering 
‘the perpetual drain on the dairy stock of the coun- 
|try to supply individuals who keep but a single 
| cow, and milkmen who raise no calves, it is not a 
| matter of surprise, that the number of good cows 
| among farmers in the interior is so small compared 
with the whole number. 
The milking properties are as much within the 
control of the breeder as the coarseness or fineness 
|of wool. No man doubts that he can, from coarse- 
| wooled sheep, by proper crossings, in a short time 
| obtain a flock, the fineness of whose fleece will ri- 
| val that of the Saxony or Merino. So with the 
milking properties of the cow: they may not only 
be preserved, but vastly improved—preserved, as 
they now are by most farmers, by crossing cows 
of the strongest milking properties, haphazard 
with bulls of no reputation for any thing except for 
being bulls ;—improved, by crossing such cows 
with males whose ancestors were celebrated for 
their milking properties. 

If our farmers were as particular about the male 
as they are the cow from which they would raise 
‘their heifers, the committee are confident they 
would less frequently realize the mortifying truth, 
‘that a good cow has produced a bad calf. 
| So sure as consumption, gout, insanity, cross- 
eyes, peculiarity of looks and passions descend in 
‘certain families of the human race, so sure do form, 
‘color, size, valuable and valueless properties, de- 
| scend in the various races of animals which com- 
| pose the animal kingdom, 
| The committee would gladly discuss more tho- 
roughly this interesting question, did time permit; 
| but enough said to prompt to inquiry and experi- 
‘ment such as are not too old to learn. 


H. C. MERRIAM, Chmm’n. 


H. C. Merriam, (Middlesex, co.,) John W. Proc- 
tor, (Essex,) David Lee, (Worcester,) Nahum Snell, 
(Plymouth,) Asahel Foote, (Berkshire)— Committee. 


On Implements. 

The Committee on Drill Barrows, Harrows, 
Fanning Mills, Threshing Machines, Straw Cutters, 
Vegetable Cutters, Ox Yokes, and Horse Rakes, 
beg leave to make the following report : 
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We regret to state that the number of articles 
presented for the Society’s premiums was rather 
limited, which may be attributed mainly to two 
causes: first, that the exhibition and principles 
upon which premiums were to be awarded, were 
not fully understood by, and notified to, the com- 
munity at large, for a new and experimental effort 
of the State Society: Second, an ill-founded fear 
with individuals, that at a great State Fair, the 
competition would be too great for them to meet 
single-handed. 

The committee were much pleased with a large 
and splendid variety of plows, cultivators, drill 
barrows, &c., of elegant workmanship, and of 
great strength and durability, from Messrs. Ruggles, 
Nourse & Mason, of Worcester, presented, with a 
liberality characteristic of that enterprising firm, 
for exhibition merely, to which your committee 
recommend a gratuity of $20. 

To Mr Thomas Holmes, of West Boylston, your 
committee award the Ist premium for the best fan- 
ning mill, of $10. 

The second premium to 8. Johnson, of Temple- 
ton, $7. 

To Mr Wm. Brigham, of Lexington, for the best 
harrow, being of the model of Geddes’ harrow, of 
New York, into this State and manufactured by 
him, we award the first premium of $10. 

The other harrows presented embraced no such 
improvement as would entitle them to the second 
premium. 

To Mr Wm Hovey, of Worcester, we award for 
the best straw cutter, the first premium of $10— 
and though no other articles of this kind were in 
competition, the committee state that this article 
fairly merits this premium, and the notice taken of 
it by the State Society of New York, in awarding 
to Mr Hovey the first premium, a silver medal. 

To Josich Gould, of Stoddard, N. H., for the 
best model of an ox-yoke, we award the first pre- 
mium of $5. 

To Mr Phinehas James, Jr., of Spencer, for an 
ox-yoke, of the model of the Sutton yoke, of his 
own manufacture throughout, {{he not being a me- 
chanic,) of elegant workmanship, containing some 
improvement as to the bolts, we award the second 
premium of $3. 

As no horse-rakes containing new and valuable 
improvements were presented, the committee re- 
commend a gratuity of $4 be made to Messrs. J. O. 
Wilcox & Son, of Cumberland, R. IL. for one of 
elegant workmanship but of the common model. 

In behalf of the Committee, 
H. C. MERRIAM, Chm’n. 


Mr Hovey’s Statement of the Peculiarities of his Pa- 
lent Spiral Revolving Straw Cutter. 

What I consider as new, and which I have se- 

cured by letters patent, consists principally in the 


method of adjusting the venires upon a cylinder, | 8¥pport the land, and enable it to carry the above | 
in such a manner that each knife can be taken off | Potation to the end of time. 
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From the Boston Cultivator. 


ROTATION OF CROPS. 

This subject has been brought more perfectly to 
my mind, by hearing a physician remark, that if a 
dog were confined to one kind of food, he would 
pine away, aud in a short time absolutely perish, 
so necessary is a change of diet to the animal ; 
and I argue, by parity of reasoning, to the vegeta- 
ble kingdom, also. Virgil observes, “ The true re- 
pose of the earth is a change of its productions ;” 
and this might be brought about by a change of 
crops, as well as by the most rigid system of fal- 
lowing, care being taken in the cultivation of the 
soil in the operations of plowing and pulverization, 
before committing the seed to the earth. 

But a rotation may be bad in itself; as is that 
which admits of two crops of grass in succession 
—wheat after wheat being the worst of all; yet 
this is often practiced, to the disgrace of all that is 
tolerable in farming. And the rotation of corn, 
oats, wheat, is but one degree better, although 
thousands of us will hear of no other, believing it 
to be the best that can be devised—an old friend 
at my side inquiring if any other can be substituted 
for it? to which I reply, there can—and propose 
the following, viz: Corn, oats, clover, wheat. 

Ist. Corn. The land to be plowed deep with 
small furrows, in autumn, and laid dry for the win- 
ter; planted in the spring, without another plow- 
ing ; manured, and marked well with the cultiva- 
tor, in the usual way; and at the time of laying 
by, the land to be sown with turnips, one pound of 
seed to the acre, dressed with plaster. The corn 
when cut to be removed from the land, to give 
space for the growth of the turnips. 


2d, Oats. Sown thickly after on polwing, the | 


land well harrowed; sown with a large allowance 


of red clover-seed, and finished by rolling. 


3d. Clover. Heavily top dressed in the winter 
or early spring, with compost prepared beforehand, 
one crop to be taken for hay, and the second for 
seed, or turned down in August. 

And 4. Wheat, sown or drilled in September ; 
the stubble of the wheat crop to be plowed under 
after harvest, and the land to be sown with buck- 
wheat, either for seed or manure; either way, the 
land to be plowed deep in the autumn and laid dry 
for the winter ; well worked with the cultivator in 


the spring, resuming again the rotation, corn, oats, | 


clover, wheat. 

Now I should be glad to be told in what this 
rotation of crops would be found defective ? Here 
are three crops of grain, one of turnips, a crop of 
hay, a crop of clover seed or a manuring with the 
second crop, and a crop of buckwheat every four 
years. This, with a dressing of the corn in the 
hill, a heavy dressing of compost, with a sprink- 
ling of plaster, would be found amply sufficient to 


It need not be added, 


—s 


| cured. Ist, two exhausting crops do not follow 
each other. 2d, a bountiful supply of fodder is 
obtained. 3d, the corn only, requires more than 
one plowing, and that in the way of cleaning and 
| fallowing the land. 4th, the most ample provision 
ifor the renovation of the soil is provided, And 
'5th, the weeds are effectually kept under. And 
‘all this is accomplished by merely substituting the 
‘oat for the wheat crop in the order of rotation! a 
‘trifling consideration, truly, but ope upon which 
the most important results would be found to de- 
pend. 
Your subscriber, 
Gro. Rymen. 


| 


| 
PROFESSOR LIEBIG, 

| The following is an extract from a speech of 
‘this distinguished gentleman, at a recent dinner to 
| which he was invited, in Glasgow, Scotland : 


| Practical experience possesses unquestionable 
value; but it is like a vessel, to which, in the form 
of Science, the compass or the pilot is wanting ; itis 
a treasure which cannot be inherited. Science en- 
ables us to bequeath this treasure to our children, 
jand it enables our children to increase the store. 
Science teaches us to recognize the food of plants, 
j and the sources from which it is derived. This 
, knowledge alone makes us the true masters of the 
| soil—the lords of our capital. We can now see 
| where we are guilty of waste, and where we are 
| too sparing. ‘The great truth that animal manures 
‘are nothing else but the ashes of the food produced 
from our fields, consumed or burned in the bodies 
of men and animals, has given the chief direction 
\to all the modern improvements in agriculture. 
| Who would have thought it possible, a few years 
ago, that gas-works would yield a powerful ma- 
nure? We now know on what the exhaustion of 
our soils depends: it is, the most precious ingre- 
dients of the soil which we remove in the crops, 
and thus impoverish our fields, By analysing the 
ashes of plants, we learn what we must replace in 
order to restore the original fertility of the soil. 

Africa and Peru supply us with the mineral ele- 
ments of bread and flesh, in guano; and cheinical 
works now produce the other mineral substances 
_which are indispensable to turnips and potatoes, 
(Cheers.) It is evident to all that the present age 
has entered upon a new path; we .have now to do 
with the real, not with the imaginary value of ma- 
nure, (Applause.) As we have vow learned how 
to measure the value of an acid or an alkali, so we 
can now ascertain the true value of a manure. 
This, therefore, is precisely what we must expend 
on the soil, in order to obtain a profit; for the cap- 
itul of the farmer consists of his labor and his ma- 
_nure. Much, certainly, remains to be done. The 
mineral food of the plants of all countries must be 
|ascertained by the analysis of their ashes ; we 
must determine which substances are essential, 
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separately, ground, and replaced upon the cylinder, the dressing for corn and clover ought to be as which accidental; we must endeavor to find out in 


without removing the other knives; and by means | heavy as can be afforded ; the system of compost- | 


of binding and set screws, the edges of each knife 
can be set in or out from the centre of the cylin- 
der, so as to come in equal contact with the hide 
roller, on which they cut, without regard to any in- 
equality in the width of the knives, This princi- 
ple will apply both to the straight or spiral knife, 
if used in connection with a cylinder of knives cut- 
ting upon a roller. 





("Refuse not to pardon others, unless you 
need no pardon yourself, 





ing securing the ability to almost any extent; one 
load of stable manure kept under cover, being suf- 
ficient to mix with three loads of muck or bank 
earth, with lime, added after fermentation ; so as 
to furnish four loads, equal in effect to the best 
barn-yard manure, collected in the usual way. But 
no dressing of any kind must be given to the oat 
or wheat crop; there will be then more grain and 
less straw at harvest, with no fear of the crop lodg- 
ing or rusting, under ordinary circumstances. 

By this rotation, several grand objects are se- 


which plant one ingredient or another may be re- 


| . 4 
ylaced, as lime by magnesia, or potash by soda.” 
I ’ - ’ 


Linseed Oil.—The Cincinnati Gazette states that 
there are five linseed oil mills in that city, and 
|another one in the course of erection. They are 
| capable of making, in the aggregate, 900 gallons of 

oil per day. The manufacture of linseed oil for 
export is a new business in the West. It is only a 
few years since it was obtained from the East for 
| western consumption.—4mer. Agricult. 
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Ly NOTICE —Those indebted for one or more years’ 
subscription to to this paper, will do us an act of justice 
by forwardi:g the amount of their dues without delay. 
Remember that payment made in advance, will save 50 
cents. ‘he publishers pay the printers every week, and 
the paper-maker quarterly; and it is inconvenient to | 
have their dues from subseribers kept back year after 
year, as js the case in many instances. 

Tue Pusisners. 








THE NEW YEAR, 
We take no note of time but by its loss.—Shaks. 


Old Time, in his rapid and never-ceasing flight, has 
brought us to the beginning of another new year; and, 
in accordance with usage, us well as our inclinations, 
we tender our subscribers, correspondents, and friends, 
our wish that they may enjoy “a Happy New Year.” 
And it depends a great deal upon ourselyes whether it 
be a happy one or not. Says an elegant writer, “ This 
is a glorious world for the happy, and the most of us 
might be happy, would we but summon courage to be 
innocent.’ Hannah More has as truthfully expressed 
the sentiment— 

“*The deadliest wounds with which we bleed, 
Our crimes inflict alone: 

Man's mercies from God's hand proceed, 
His miseries from his own.” 

To secure “a happy new year,’’ we recommend the 
adoption of the following measures—premising that it 
is far easier to give good advice than to follow it— 
though we shall endeavor to “ practice what we preach.” 

In the first place, banish all feelings of animosity and 
resentment—the bane of the breast—if any such you 
harbor toward your fellow-men. It is impossible for a 
man to be happy, who bears in his heart enmity or ill- 
feeling towards a brother man. 

Relieve, as far as lies in your power, human suffering 
wherever you may find it. 

“ Be just, and fear not: Let all the ends thou aims’t 
at, be thy Country's, God's, and Truth’s.”’ 

Be content with your condition, if it is not in your 
power to better it, 

Embellish your home, and thus increase its endear- 
ments—and seek your chief pleasure there. 

Mase not an enemy at the expense of losing a friend. 

Pursue your calling with diligence, and remember to 
gave ue well as to get. 


‘*'The work that should today be wrought, 
Defer not till tomorrow : 

The help that should within be sought, 
Scorn from without to borrow. 

Old maxims these, but stout and truae— 
‘Vhey speak with trumpet tone, 

To do, at once, what is to do, 
And trust ourselves alone.”’ 


Enrich your mind by acquisitions of knowledge—a 
treasure which increases in value with the lapse of time, 
and which is always available. 

Be not envious of others’ prosperity : rejoice, rather, 
in your own. 

Let no trivial matter sever the links of friendship be- 
tween you and your neighbors. Reciprocate favors, and 
seek pleasure in kind offices. 

Avoid getting in debt, if possible—at any rate, enter 


SE 





into no engagements which you have not the intention 
and a fair prospect of fulfilling. 


the conflict with any evil passion, you have been 


again.”’ Like the raven in Barnaby Rudge, * Never say 
die,” in a good cause. 


walk humbly with your God.”’ 


perennial—and 
‘One eternal and unbounded spring encircles all.” 


A word now in relation to our own concerns, in par- 
ticular : 

In reviewing the past year in connection with our 
editorial labor, there is much to cheer us onward in our 
future course, while there has been very little to give 
us pain and cause discouragement. We have received 
many flattering commendations from our friends, assur- 
ing usthat the N. E. Farmer, under our management 
has not lost its interest, or depreciated from what it was 
under the care of its more talented and learned editor, 
in its youthful existence. We shall make every effort 
on our part to render it still more instructive and useful, 
by devoting a little more of our time to its columns than 
it was possible for us to do the past year. That we may 
be successful in this effort, we must look for assistance 
to those kind friends who have heretofore given us their 
valuable aid in enhancing the interest of the paper by 
their communications. To these gentlemen we feel 
deeply indebted fur all they have done to add to the val- 
ue of this journal, and perbaps it is asking too much 
when we call upon them not only to continue their fa- 
vors, but to increase them. Were it for our individual 
benefit principally, we should say it was asking too 
much—but it should be borne in mind that the intelli- 
gence they furnish is sown broadcast over the length 
and breadth of our country—that they are benefiting the 
public, and sustaining the oldest agricultural paper in 
New England. We urge them, then, to redouble their 
laudable efforts to benefit others by diffusing through 
our columns the useful results of their sound thinking 
and practical experience. 





“THE POTATO DISEASE.” 


Mr Brecx—lI am in the habit of, and find much plea- 
sure in, reading various agricultural periodicals of our 
country, and | have observed that in suggesting causes 
for the disease in potatoes, scarcely a writer mentions 
the fact that the rot has prevailed in sections of this 
country one, and if 1’m not mistaken, two years previ- 
one to the last. This fact, of itself, I conceive, renders 
most of the theories advanced to account for the disas- 
ter, well nigh, if not absolutely, ridiculous. In the last 
No. of “ The Cultivator,’’ a writer (J. Boyd) thinks it 
not improbable that the cause of the rot is “ honey dew,” 
observed on the night of the 15th of Auyust last. This 
“ honey dew,” then, must have occurred the year or two 
previous—as not unlikely, it did—and, also, in previous 
years, before the present diseuse in potatoes appeared on 
this side the Atlantic. The malady, too, has been eztend- 
ing itself—and while it appeared the last year in sec- 
tions which it did not visit the year or two previous, it 
also committed its ravages in sections where it was first 


noticed. ‘ Honey dew,” I should suppose, could not 


be chargeable with these effects. Neither are the sup- 





Jf you have failed to carry out any good intention 


positions that peculiarity of the season or deterioration 





overcome—take new courage from defeat, and “ try, 


| nected with its history so far, are duly considered. 
Finally—in tha words of the good Book—which speak | respect to it, as yet, we may all well confess we know 
a volume of man's duty—* Deal justly, love mercy, and | 


So shall ye not only have “a happy new year,” and | 
reap a rich harvest of this world’s good, but secure for | 








formed at the commencement of the last year,—if, in of the secd, may be the cause, at all more satisfactory, 


or reasonable. In fact, sir, most of the speculations 1 
have seen in explanation of the cause of the potato mal- 
ady, are flimsy and ridiculous, when all the facts con- 


In 


nothing. 1 am ine:ined to join in opinion with Dr. Da- 
na, that “ after all, perhaps, we shall have to call it an 
epidemic—ot whose causes we shui! be as ignorant as of 
those affecting the human race.”’ Still 1 wou.d not ob- 


yourselves an inheritance in “that better country,’ | ject to theories, if they are only supported by reason, 
where happiness, unalloyed by sorrow, is eternal,— 


and embrace the whvle history of the disease. 1 highly 


where the blighting touch of death is never felt,—where | commend the sciennfic investigations undertaken by Mr 
the immortal fruits transplanted from this world, bloom Teschemacher, and hope they may result in solving the 


mystery. Truly, yours, J. H. D. 
AGRICULTURAL MEETING, AT THE STATE 
HOUSE. 

The Legislature of the State convenes this day ;—the 
representatives assemble to perform their winter work. 
We trust a movement will be made to organize for a 
series Of agricultural meetings during the session with- 
out delay, as has been the custom fora number of years 
back. These meetings have been useful and interesting, 
and are we happy to see the Legislatures of other States 
following our example. Reports of the discussions at 
the successive meetings last winter were copied from 
our papers into most of the Agricultural papers in the 
Union, as well as into many others not professing to be 
such. We infer from this that they were interesting to 
the agricultural community generally. 





“ Boston Atmanac, For 1845 —Dickinson has sent 
us a copy of this neat and valuable annual. It contains 
more than ordinary information, and its elegance of ex- 
terior and interior, furnish for it a recommendation to 
all who would ornament their book table with a splen- 
did volume, that combine knowledge and beauty. The 
map of the city of Boston—the business directory—the 
list of New England newspapers—all and each are 
worth the cost of the Almanac—only twenty-five cents. 
If Dickinson had not one of the best printing estublish- 
ments in the Union, he could not afford so niuch of va- 
lue for so little expense.” 

This is the opinion of our brother of the New Bed- 
ford Register, and we assent to it most cordially. The 
Boston Almanac is a beauty, and as useful as it is ele- 
gant. There is no better or more enterprising printer 
and publisher in the country than Mr. Dickihson."— 
Post. 


(> We concur in the above remarks.—Ed., Far. 


Mr Cotman.— We understand that the last accounts 
from this gentleman left him in the cheese counties of 
England, collecting iuformation on the manufacture, &c. 
of this article; and that he was accumulating most 
valuable authentic information respecting the use of 
guano, which will appear in the forthcoming number 
III. We trust it will not be long delayed. 





Peas from Seed 3000 years old.—Mr Grimstone, of the 
Highgate Herbary, has succeeded in raising peas from a 
single Egyptian pea, found in a vase ina mummy tomb, 
probably 3000 poe old! He says. of it: This pea 
stems right and left, the mother stems being very strong, 
so that I should imagine them capable of standing with- 
out the aid of sticks. This pea is in height about 3 feet. 
Its principle in bearing is curious, having its pod only 
on one side.—English pap. 





The Liverpool Agricultural ef has offered 1 sb 
mium of fifty pounds to that landlord who shall produce 
off his estate a full-grown, fat, and contented agriculta- 
ral laborer, and whose children can read and write. An 
excellent object for premium, in England. ‘Thank heav- 
en, we have no occasion to offer such a prize. 
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THE RMOMETRICAL, 
Reportediorthe New England Farmer. 
Range of the Chermometerat the Gardenof the proprietors 
of tits New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass tn a shaded 
Noriierly exposure, tothe week ending Dec. 29. 








.M. 


Dec. 1844. {| 7A.M.}} {5,P.M. | Wind, 
Monday, ot S71 ge time + COE. 
Tuesday, 24 23 33 | 32 | «6N.W. 
Wednesday, 25 | 26 44 37 |_~=COK. 
Thursday, 2¢ | 40 | 48 | 42 | S. 
Friday, 27} 40 | 35 32 | N.E. 
Satarday, 23| 18 21 | 20 | N. 
Sunday, 29 | 7 | si ff 24 N. W. 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monvay, Dec. 30, 1844. 
Reported forthe N. EB. Farmer, 
At market 975 Beef Cattle, 50 Stores, 1350 Sheep and 
650 Swine. 250 Beef Cattle ansold. 
Percrs — Reef Cattle —The prices obtained last week 
for a like quality were not sustained. We quote one, 
or two yoke only $4,75. First quality, &4,25 a 4,50. | 
Second quality, 83,75 a4. Third quality, $3,25 a 3,50. | 
Stores.—Very few sales. 
Sheep —Sale for common sheep from 1,67 to 2,25 
Weathers from §2.50 to 4 
swine.—T wo lots to peddle, 3 for sows and 4 forbar- | 
rows. At retail from 4 to 5 





37,610 Beef Cattle. Sales estimated at 
4,136 Stores, 74,448 





92,274 Sheep, 133,411 
62,740 Swine, 197,775 
$1,689,374 


1843. 
32.915 Beef Cattle, 
10,605 Stores, 
98,820 Sheep, 
43,°60 Swine, 


} 
> Sales estimated at $1,635,832 
J 


1342. 
32,070 Reef Cattle, 
17,126 Stores, 
106,655 Sheep, 
39,935 Swine, 


\ 

} 

\ Sales estimated at $1,741,740 
1 

} 





WILOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, $1 37 a1 50 per bushel. Red Top 
50 to 60 cents. (‘lover—Northern, 9 to 1 1c.—Southern, 7 
age. Flax Seed. $150 per bushel. Lucerne, 33 c. per lb. 
Canary Seed, 81 37 a t 75 per bushel. 

‘GRAIN. The arrivals of Grain since our last review 
amount to about 130,000 bushels, and coming to a mar- 
ket previously well supplied, caused some further reduction 
in prices. 

Corn—Northern, new, bushel 09 00—Southern, ronnd 
yellow, 52 a 53—Southern flat yellow, 50 2 52—do. do. 
white 48 a 50--do New Orleans, 00 a 00—Barley 00 a 00 
—Rye, Northern, 70 a 75—do. Southern, 65 a 75 —Oats, 
Southern, 32 a 33-— Northern do. 35 to 36—Beans, per 
hushel 1 50 al 75.—Shorts, per double bush. 25 a 30—-Bran, 
2i a 23. 

FLOUR. A moderate demand only has been experien- 
ced for the article throughout the week past, and prices 
have experienced little or no chasge compared with the last 
review. 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. new, $4 81a 4 87 
—o. wharf, $175a 000—do. free of garlic, $000 a0 00 
—Philade!phia do. 4 mos. $4 67 a 475 — Fredericksburg, 
low I'd new 34 67 a 475—Alexandria, wharf, 4 670475 
—Georgetown, $175 a 487—Extra do. 000 a 5 00—Rich- 
mond Canal, $4 68a475—do. City, $550 a 000—Peters- 
burgh, City, $5 09 a 5 59 —do. Country #4 63a 4 75—Gene- 
see, common, cash, $4 87 a 494— do fancy hrands $5 00 
a 5 37—Ohio via Canal, $6 00 a 0 Oy—do do New Orleans, 
cash 84622475. Rye, $0 00 a 0 00—Indian Meal in bbls. 
%2 62 a 2 67. 

PROVISIONS. The transactions in Beef and Pork 
have not been to any great extent during the past week. 
The market fully maintains the late advanced rates, and 
some holders, in view of the short supplies coming from the 
West, are asking prices above our present quotations. 

Beef—Mess 4 110 new bhi. $850 29 00—Navy—$7 50a 
8 00.—No. 1, $6 50 17 00—do Prime $5 505 0 00—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. $11.00 a 11 50—do Clear $10 00 a 1050 


do. Mess, 39 00 a 10 00—do Prime $750 a8 00—do Mess ; 


from other States — a — —do Prime do do 30 0020 00 
do. Cargo do. 0008000 —Clear do do 800 00 a 00 00— 
Butter, shipping, 00 a 00—do store. uninspected, 10 a 13—do 
dairy, 14 cts. a 16—Lard, No. i, Boston ins. 00a 0 —do 
Scuth and Western, 6} a 63— Hams, Boston, 7 a 00 — 
Southern and Western, 6 a 63—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, 
3 a 44—do new milk, 4.454. 


; WOOK, Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex 
, portation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, 5 per cent ad 
val, Allwhereot the va ue exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 40 per 
ct. ad val. and 3 cts per pound. 

There has heen a steady demand for most descriptions of 
Wool, during the week, and sales of fleece and pulled have 
been made to the extent of nearly or quite 100,000 Ibs,without 
any material change of prices. Several sales of foreign 
Coarse have also been made. 

Vrime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, |b. 45 a 50 ¢.--Amer- 

jacan full blood do 40 a 42--Do 3-4 do 37 a 38—Do. 1-2do 
35 a 36 -1-4 and common do 30 a 32 — Sinyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 22-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 15 -— Bengasi do 
6 al2--Saxony, clean. 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a t0-—— 
do. do. picked, 10a 14—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 38 


a 40—Ne. t do do. do. 33 4 35—No. 2 do dodo 23a 30— 
» | 


No. 3 do dode i4a 18. 

HOPs. Duty 20 per cent. 

There have heen no sales this week, and holders remain 
firm. Some inquiry for export, but prices are higher than 
limits of orders. 

ist sort Mass 1843, lb. 13a14 ; 2ddo0ad 

HAY, {61013 per ton—Kastern Screwed 813 to 14, 

EGGS. 15 to 20. 





BEMENT'S AMERICAN POULTERER’S COM- 


The American Poulterer’s Companion —A_ Practical 
Treatise on the Breeding, Rearing, Fattening and General 
Management of the various species of Domestic Pouliry, 
| with [lustrations and Portraits of Fowls taken from life 


PANION. 
| 


For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO,.— 








| BACK VOLUMES OF TIi® AMERICAN AGRI- 
| CULTURIST. 
1 ° 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. have received a few sets of 
the 3 back volumes of the American Agriculturist, elegantly 
bound in cloth. Price $3 75 per sett. 





{ HOWARD'S PREMI(LM SUBSOIL PLOWS. 


The sub-oil Plow is unquestionably the most important 
agricultural implement of modern invention, It is considered 
by the best informed practical farmers of Great Britain and 
our own country, as an indispensable article in the most profi- 
| table husbandry. Says that eminently skilful and intelligent 
agriculturist, Mr. Phinney, of Lexington : “ such is the esti- 
mate in which I hold this important implement, that | should 
consider it a great piece of improvidence to put ina crop 
without first subsoiling the ground.’”? The subsoil Plows 
manufactured by Mr. Howard, are of two sizes—the smaller 
obtained the highest premium offered by the State Agricultu- 
ral Society at its late exhibition at Worcester. ‘The com- 
mittee to award the premium on Subsoil Plows, in their re- 
port say: —* The committee were pleased with the neatness 
jand firmness of structure of these Plows—characteristies 
! which have distinguished all the Plows of Mr. Howard that 
| have come withintheir observation, Utility and not shoe, are 
| their peculiar features. * * They were astonished to find 
| with what ease and perfection the hard pan could be stirred, 
and broken to the depth and width of 8 or 9 inches, for such 
was the operation of the medium size Plows, with a power 
not exceeding that ordinarily required for moving a surface 
Piow at the same depth—and they found the Plow might be 
guided with less labor ahd fatigue than the surface Plow. * * 





of the farmers of the Commonwealth.”’ 

The improvement in the length of the handles of Mr. How- 
ard’s Plows, suggested by the committee, has been made— 
| and the undersigned are now prepared to furnish these inval- 
uable implements wholesale and retail. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


North Market Street, Boston. 
Dec. 18, 1844. tf. 
BARN DOOR ROLLERS AND IRON RODS 


For sliding Doors, Axletrees, Steel Springs, and Tire Iron 
for sale hy H RICHARDS, 
Sept. 18: No. 109, State Street 


GRINDSTONES ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 








moved with a foot treader, are found tobe a great improve- 
| ment on the old mode of hanging grindstones. Stones ting 
} in this manner are becoming daily more in use, and wherever 
| used, give universal satisfaction. The rollers can be attach- 
|ed to stones hung in the common way. For sale by J. 
| BRECK & Co., No. 51 North Market street. 








| HYACINTHS, TULIPS, &c. 


The subscribers offer for sale a choice collection of Hya- 
cinths, embracing double and single, red, rose, white, blue 
| yellow, and every shade. Also, Tulips, Lillies, Ponies, 
| Crocus, and every variety of bulbous and tuberous roots, 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





Boston, Oct. 15, 1944. 


By C_N. Bement, Albany. Published by Saxton & Miles, | 
STATEMENT OF BRIGHTON MARKET FOR is. | New York. 
$1,278,740 } Price 81 26. 


They confidently recommend the subsoil Plow to the attention | 


N.E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 & 52, | 


Grindstones of different sizes, hung on friction rollers ana | 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO.,, 
NEW ENGLAND 
Agricultural Warehouse 
AND 
SSED STORE. 
51 and 52 North Market Street, Boston 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. having received a {fu}! and gen- 
l eral assortment of FIELD. GRASS, GARDEN and FLOW- 
ER SEEDS, worthy of cultivation, confidently recommend 
them as being pure and of the first qualities, untoxed with 
other varieties; they have no hesitation in saying that their 
col'ection of Seeds is the best, and of the greatest variety 
ever offered for sale at any establishment in the U. States. 


. - tnaatrae aherven BOOKS of all kinds, constantly on 
rand, 


| 
| 
| AGRICULTURAL AND GARDEN IMPLEMENTS 
| 





of all kinds, among which are the following, viz :—1000 
Howard's Patent Cast Iron Ploughs, 200 Common do. do, 
200 Cultivators, 100 Greene’s Straw Cutters, 50 Willis’ do, 
do. 100 Common do. do, 100 Willis’ Patent Corn Shellers, 
50 Common do, do, 200 Willis’ Seed Sowers, 50 do, Vege- 
table Cutters, 50 Common do. do., 200 Hand Corn Mills, 
200 Grain Cradles. 100 Ox Yokes, 1500 Doz Scythe Stonee, 
3000 do Austin’s Rifles, 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels, 169 
do. Common do, 100 do. Spades, 500 do, Grass Scythes, 300 
| do. Patent Snaiths, 200 do. Common do., 500 do. Hay Rakes, 
200 do. Garden do., 200 do. Manure Forks, 3°0do. Hay do. 
500 Pair Trace Chains, 100 do, Truck do. 100 do Draft do, 
500 do. Tie up do, 60 doz. Halter do, 1000 yards Fence do, 
25 Grind Stones on Rollers 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO., 
N. E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 . 
and 52 North Market Street. Boston. 
GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS. 

The subscribers are now receiving their fal! supply of 
Garden, Field and Grass Seeds, and would respectfully re- 
commend to their customers to send in their orders as early 
as possible to secure a supply from their choicest lots. 
Their stock of seeds for this season will he very full and 
complete, and most of the varieties being raised under their 
own inspection they can confidenUy recommend them as 
being fresh and genuine. Among them are Long Blood, 
Early Turnip and Sugar Beets; Ruta Baga, Mangel Wurt- 
zel, Orange Carrot, Radish. Cucumber and Cabbage of 
sorts. Also, Peas, Beans and Squashes, which together 
with a large supply of most kinds of seed desirable for the 
field or garden, comprise the most complete and extensive 
assortment of seeds to be found at any similar establish- 
ment in the country. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
Oct. 2. 





MILK ESTABLISHMENT FOR SALE. 


The subscriber being about to relinquish the milk basi- 
ness, offers for sale, his entire milk establishment, consist- 
| ing of 23 Cows, 1 Milk Cart and Wagon, and en excellent 
| run of custom. JOHN PARKINSON, 
| Oct. 16, 1844. Walnut Street, Roxbury, 


CT ihn iN A ME 8 


AFRICAN GUANO, 
The cargo of the brig Samos, just arrived direct from Af- 
rica. This Guano has been analyzed My J. E. Teschema- 
| cher, Esq., and pronounced by him as fully equal to the best 
cargoes received in the London or Liverpool warkets. Pur- 
| chasers can depend on this as being the genuine article, 
For sale, in quantities to suit, by 
CHARLES HOFFMAN, Salem. 
VERNON BROWN,5 Merchants’ 
Exchange. 
J. BRECK & CO. 51 & 52 
N. Market St., up stairs. 











Sept. 17 3m.* 


CORN SHELLER. 


A Corn shelleris one of the most convenient and labor 
| saving implements that the practical farmer has in use, 

Various machines for this purpose bave been invented. It 
| can be used in all cases for large or small sized ears. It is 
| very simple in its construction, aud durable in its operation, 
jand no way liable to get out of order; one man can work it 
| to good advantage, though a man to turn. and a boy to feed it, 
works it much better than one alone. They are so light and 
| portable, as to be easily removed from place to place, and 
one machine will serve for several families or even the m 
habitants of a small town. 


For sale at the Agrienitural Warchouse and Seed S: ve 
Nos. 51 and 52, North Morket Street. 
JO. BRECK & CO. 


CAST IRON SLED SHOES 
For double and single Runners, of all sizes, also, Barn 
Door Rollers, from 3 to 10 inches, for sliding doors, for sale 


by HENRY RICHARDS, 
Dec. 7, 1944. No. 109, State street. 
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MiLACULLAN NOWS, 


= 


THE MOTHER AND HER FAMILY. 


Philosophy is rarely found. The most perfect 
sample fever met, was an old woman, who was 
apparently the poorest and the most forlorn of the 
human species—so true is the maxim which all 
profess to believe, and none act upon invariably, 
viz: that happiness does not depend on outward 
circumstances. ‘The wise woman to whom I have 
alluded, walks to Boston, a distance of twenty or 
thirty miles, to sell a bag of brown thread and 
stockings, and then patiently walks back again 
with her little gain. 
grotesque collection of “ shreds and patches,” coarse. 
in the extreme. 

“Why don’t you come down in a wagon ?” said 
I, when | observed she was wearied with her long 
journey. 

“ We hav’nt got any horse,” she replied ; “ the 


neighbors are very kind to me, but they can’t spare | 


their ’n, and it would cost me as much to hire one 
as all my thread would come to.” 

“You have a husband—does n’t he do anything 
for you 2” 

“He is a good man—he does all he can ; but he 
is a cripple and an invalid. He reels my yarn, 
and mends the children’s shoes. He’s as kind a 
husband as a woman need to have.” 

“ But his being a cripple is a heavy misfortune 
to you,” said L 

“ Why, ma’am, 1 do n’t look upon it in that light,” 
replied the thread woman. “I consider that I’ve 
great reason to be thankful that he never took to 
any bad habits.” 

“How many children have you ” 

“ Six sons and five daughters, ma’am.” 

“Six sons and five daughters! What a family 
for a poor woman to support !” 

“It’s a family, ma’am; but there ain’t one of 
‘em I'd be willing to lose. They are all healthy 
children as need be—all willing to work, and all 
clever to me. Even the littlest boy, when he gets 
a cent now and then for doing an errand, will be 
sure to bring it to me.” 

“Do your daughters spin your thread ” 

“No, ma’am: as soon as they are big enough, 
they go out to service, as I don’t want to keep 
them always delving for me: they are always will- 
ing to give me what they can; but it’s right and 
fair that they should do a little for themselves. I 
do all my spinning after the folks are a bed.” 

“ Don’t you think you should be better off if you 
had no one but yourself to provide for 2” 

“Why, ma’am, I don’t If I had u’t been mar- 
ried, I should always had to work as hard as I 
could, and now I can’t do no more than that. My 
children are a great comfort to me, and I look for- 
ward to the time when they'll do as much for me 
as I have done for them.” 

Here was true philosophy! I learned a Jesson 
from that poor woman which I shall not soon for- 
get.—Miss Sedgwick. 


Payable at Sight.—* Bob, have you seen Mr 
Brown lately?” “No—why?” “Why, I havea 
note of his, and want payment.” “The note is 
good, is itnot?” “Oh, yes; good as gold, I sup- 
pose; but there’s a difficulty, nevertheless. It 
reads, ‘at sight I promise to pay,’ &c. Now I do n’t 
gay anything against the note, but blow me if I have 
had a look at him since he gave it to me, and prob- 
ably never will again.” 


Her dress, though tidy, is a| 











A Horse Crawling through a Post.—A story is told | 
of the late Rev. Mr Sprague, of Dublin, New Hamp- | 
shire, which sets the remarkable simplicity of the | 
old parson in a very ridiculous light. Paying a_ 
visit to one of his parishioners, he threw the bridle | 
off his horse and over the post of a rail fence near | 
the house. During his stay, the animal managed | 
to disengage the bridle from the postand get it un- | 
der his feet; seeing which, a servant girl drew the | 
reins through one of the mortices, and over the top | 
of the post, inthe form of a noose. The parson | 
coming to untie his horse, was indescribably aston- | 
ished to find t#® bridle which he had simply thrown 
over the post, thus passed through one of the holes. | 
“'This beats all !” ejaculated he to himself; “ I nev- 
er saw the like of it in all my life before! To be 
sure we read of a camel going through the eye of 
a needle—but this was in days of miracles. No, | 
no, | never saw the like of this before!” He ex- 
amined it anew; he tried to get the bridle out, but 
it surpassed his ingenuity. “ Yet it must be,” said 
he, “the horse has actually crawled through the 
post-hole ! there is no other way to account for it !” 
Full of this impression, and despairing of making 
the animal retrace his steps, be pulled out his knife 
and was about cutting the reins, when the same 
girl, perceiving his quandary, released the horse 
and explained the mystery. But if the simple par- 
son had been astonished before, he was no less so 
now, to find his own penetration surpassed by that 
of a servant girl. “ Hey, girl!” said he, “I believe 
you’re right; but how in the name of wonder 
should a girl like you, know more than a man of 
my learning? It’s astonishing ! marvellous! mi- 
raculous !"—Far. Monthly Visitor. 


(G>The profound parson of Dublin, would have 
found a worthy counterpart, in wisdom, in the per- 
son who, superintending the construction of a 
wharf in P———, New Hampshire, and observing 
that the workmen were making the treenails rather 
five-cornered than round, told them that would not 
do—and exclaimed in a rage, “ Do you think Iam 
going to the expense of getting square augers !” 
He, too, was a “learned” man, like the parson above. 











WILLIS'S 


Latest Improved Vegetable Cutter. 


For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse, 
No. 51 and 52 North Market Street, Boston, Willis’s La- 
test Improved Vegetable Cutter. This machine surpasses 
all others for the purpose of Cutting Ruta Baga, Mangel 
Wartzel, and other roots. The great objection to other 
machines, is their cutting the roots into slices, which makes 
it almost impossible for the cattle to get hold of them: this 
machine with a little alteration, cuts them into large or small 
pieces, of such shape as is most convenient for the cattle to 
eat. It will cut with ease from one to two bushels of roots 
a* minute. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

ov. 1. 








GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. atthe New England Agricul 
tural Warehouse and Seed Stere Nos. 61 and 52 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay aut 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical prinetpie not befme 
applied to any imnplement for this purpose. The most prom- 
inent efieets of this application, aud some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are: 

1. So great a reduction of the quantuin of power ae ‘ 
lo use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 
to work it efficiently. 

2, With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
els a minute, which is full twive as fast as has been claimert 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steain 
power. : 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which thy 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
Straw cutter. ; 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
together very strongly. Its therefore not so liable as the 
complicated machines in general use to get cut of order. 








de, x Bs 


HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH. 

Great improvements have been mace the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has heen so formed as to lay the furrow completely over, 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and :eaving the 
ground in the best possible manner. The length of the 
mould board has heen very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, hoth with respect te 
the holding and the team. The Committee at the late trial 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 

“* Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, hut if your land is heavy, hard orrochy, 
BEGIN wiTtH Ma. Howanp’s.” 

Atthe ahove meztioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same power of team, than any oth: 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 
and one half inches, to the 112 Ibs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned tientynine and one half inches, to 
the same power of team! All acknowledge that Howard's 
Pitaghe are inuch the strongest and most substantially 
made. 

There has een quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside. this shoe likewise secuies 
the mould hoard and Jandside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Plough 
sufficient for breaking up with four caitle, will cost about 
$10 50, and with cutter $1, with wheeland cutter, $2 60 
extra. 


The above Ploughs are forsale, wholesale and retail,a 
the New England Agricultural Warehonse and Seed Sture 
Nos. 61 & 52 North Market Street, b 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 
Terms, $2 per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid 
within sixty days. 
N. B.—Postmasters are permitted by law to frank ail 


subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, witho.t 
expense to subscribers, 








TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS, 
21 scHOOL STREET. 
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